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intellect, for, in contradistinction to M. Stolypine, he
revealed himself as a man whose moral qualities were
not always up to the standard of his mental faculties.
Without attempting a comprehensive view of the
prodigious work accomplished by Count Witte, one is
immediately struck by the fact that it did not proceed
from a consistent scheme of action in the realm of
political economics, but presented widely differing and
often contradictory phases. To explain this anomaly,
it is indispensable to imagine oneself under the in-
fluences to which he was subject during his fifteen
years of untiring activity in public life.
Until the promulgation of the Constitution of 1905
there was no homogeneous Cabinet in Russia; there
was no President of the Council of Ministers, nor even
any permanent Council, properly speaking. The
Emperor, on certain occasions, called the Ministers
together under his presidency, to consider one or another
question of particularly grave importance, but such
occasions were rare, and, as a general rule, each Minister
worked separately with the Emperor, and accepted no
other mandate than that which emanated from the
Sovereign. The result was that the Ministers not
only had no common bond of unity between them^
but considered it a point of honour to maintain an
attitude of complete independence to each other. The
Czar Alexander III., jealous of his autocratic power,
carefully restricted his Ministers to this way of doing,
and any attempt on their part to confer together for
the purpose of concerted action was treated by him as
an attack upon his prerogatives. Emperor Nicholas
made no change in this state of affairs, and even em-
phasized it by calling his Ministers together less ofte&
than his father had done. If one also considers titat